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have been studying; the ripening of the modern system of
parliamentary cabinet government, from the time of the first
Reform Act onwards, has produced all its inevitable results
upon the rules of the House.

As to some points of procedure there are, no doubt, in
the House itself, strong feelings as to the need for reform.
Amongst other things there is the suggestion of a time limit
for speeches. On the I4th of May 1901 Sir Joseph Dimsdale
proposed a motion in favour of such a limit, but it was
rejected by 117 votes to 83. The eminent Liberal leader,
Mr. J. Bryce, has recently given the idea his blessing,1 and
in the session of 1904 similar suggestions were made several
times. It may reasonably be doubted whether strict rules of
this kind, which are a negation of free parliamentary action,
will ever find favour in the House of Commons.

A second problem, which has been much canvassed in
recent years, is presented by the " blocking" which has pre-
vented the discussion of proposals by private members on
Fridays and after midnight on other days. In the debates
upon the reforms of 1902 the precarious position in which
private members' motions stand at present was the subject
of severe criticism. From many quarters it was denounced
as intolerable that after midnight an objection by a single
member should be enough to prevent discussion of a
private member's motion standing as one of the orders of
the day. There is, too, a further difficulty of a somewhat
similar kind. Under a practice, founded on an' apparently
insignificant decision upon the old rules, an impenetrable
barrier has been placed in the way of the mere introduction
of many motions, and has put into the hands of the Govern-
ment a new weapon of defence, enabling them almost
completely to exclude subjects which they consider unwel-
come or dangerous. The practice is an application of the
rule of procedure which forbids motions of an anticipatory
nature : it is out of order to introduce either a bill or a
motion which from its contents appears to cover all or part
of the ground taken up by a motion or bill already among
the orders of the day, even for a later date. The order of
the day which has already been set down is said to " block ;'

1 Parliamentary Debates (102), 765.